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The Faculty of Engineering in an Australian university collaborated with a central academic!educa¬ 
tional development unit to design and deliver a teaching development program for all engineering 
teaching assistants (TAs). This paper discusses the approach taken to promote inclusive education in 
engineering in a situation with competing priorities. One of the strategies employed in the program 
aimed at enhancing the TAs awareness of the diversity of learning styles and abilities within their 
student cohort with particular reference to students with a learning disability or a mental health 
condition. Research (Mortimore, 2003) has shown that certain learning styles can be characteristic 
of a learning disability or mental health condition. A standard learning styles inventory tool was 
introduced so TAs could identify their own preferences and realize the learning environment can 
be ‘disabling when there is a mismatch between a learning preference and teaching style. Through 
discussions and activities, TAs developed inclusive teaching strategies which could facilitate learn- 
ing for all students. The program provided opportunities to discuss other issues related to diversity 
among students and other members of the university community, and effective communication skills. 
Changes in the attitude of the engineering TAs and faculty towards this program are discussed. 


Introduction 

nduction of teaching assistants (TAs) to support 
teaching and learning in higher education is a com¬ 
mon practice in the US and Canada. The expectation 
in North America is that all graduate/postgraduate 
students who plan to become academics in universi¬ 
ties and colleges should gain their initial teaching ex¬ 


perience through the role of a TA. Programs to sup¬ 
port the teaching development of TAs are generally 
provided through a central unit in the institution. 
The preparation for future academics to teach is less 
structured in many other countries, such as Australia. 
Frequently, TAs are expected to have the knowledge 
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and skills to teach a subject by virtue of having been 
an undergraduate student in the relevant discipline 
area. While many Australian universities are attempt¬ 
ing to introduce a more structured and standard ap¬ 
proach to support the teaching development of TAs, 
and the teaching development programs generally 
touch upon student diversity rarely do the programs 
attempt to discuss issues associated with learning dis¬ 
abilities. This essay outlines a teaching development 
program that introduced not only the more obvious 
issues of diversity (e.g., cultural and language back¬ 
ground), but also the issues related to learning dis¬ 
abilities. The program was designed and offered by 
a central support unit for all TAs in the Faculty of 
Engineering at an Australian university. 

Background 

The outcomes of two major projects in Australia, 
that investigated support for those who are employed 
by universities to teach on a temporary (non-tenure 
track) basis, showed that few institutions provided 
comprehensive support for teaching development 
of the sessional teachers (Australian Learning and 
Teaching Council [ALTC], 2008; Australian Univer¬ 
sities Teaching Committee [AUTC], 2003). The first 
study reported that TAs were often employed as tu¬ 
tors or demonstrators with very little support for pro¬ 
fessional development (AUTC, 2003). The second 
study found an improvement in the support made 
available to TAs, but the support was still far from 
comprehensive (ALTC, 2008). Another investigation 
that focused on the “provision of professional devel¬ 
opment for university teaching” identified different 
types of programs or courses, and states that: 

despite the central importance of teaching 
in higher education, and our growing un¬ 
derstanding of how to support the devel¬ 
opment of teaching expertise, the way we 
prepare and support staff for their teach¬ 
ing role in universities remains largely un¬ 
systematic and ad hoc. (Dearn, Fraser & 

Ryan, 2002, p.l) 


Monash University is the largest and most interna¬ 
tional university in Australia, with six onshore cam¬ 
puses and two offshore campuses. In 2006, the Fac¬ 
ulty of Engineering at Monash University decided to 
collaborate with the Centre for the Advancement of 
Learning and Teaching (CALT) in order to provide 
a teaching development program for all TAs in the 
faculty. The TAs were required to attend the program 
which was offered over two days before the start of 
the semester in 2007. The program consisted of four 
modules and there were no electives. Each module 
was about two and half hours long to explore the 
following themes: facilitating learning, diversity and 
inclusive teaching, communication skills, and plan¬ 
ning for teaching and classroom management. While 
there were changes in the sequence of modules and 
the module facilitators in 2007, the program content 
and delivery have been relatively stable. The topic of 
‘learning disability’ was introduced in the identifica¬ 
tion of student diversity. The rest of this essay will 
explain the exploration of learning disability in the 
program and the modules pathway from skepticism 
to interest among the TAs and others in the Faculty 
of Engineering. 

Why Consider 'A Learning 
Disability?' 

Recognizing the obvious diversity in student back¬ 
grounds, in particular with the phenomenal growth 
in international students at both undergraduate and 
postgraduate levels, teaching development programs 
for TAs have included a component to discuss diver¬ 
sity (Dysievick, 2007). However, the focus has tend¬ 
ed to be on cultural and gender related issues; rarely 
do they touch on the hidden differences, such as 
learning preferences. Nevertheless, it has been found 
that the accessibility to university and successful 
completion of courses by students with a disability, 
are largely dependent on the attitudes and competen¬ 
cies of teaching staff (Norlander, Shaw, & McGuire, 
1990). Successful educational outcomes, particu¬ 
larly for those students experiencing difficulties with 
learning depend on teachers adapting instruction to 
accommodate individual difference (Glaser, 1977; 
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Mortimore, 2003). As there has been an increase of 
88.1% in the number of students with a learning dis¬ 
ability since 1996 (from less than 5% to more than 
30%), training faculty members and TAs on adopt¬ 
ing a more inclusive teaching approach has become 
imperative. 

Promoting Awareness of a Learning 
Disability in the 'Diversity and 
Inclusive Teaching' Session 

The session, which is highly interactive, consists of a 
range of experiential activities and discussions. The 
outline of what is covered is given below. 

In order to increase the TAs’ awareness of 
diverse learners’ experiences in the classroom, an 
empathy exercise is used. One such exercise uses an 
innovative computer software package that simu¬ 
lates visual processing difficulties, which can be ex¬ 
perienced by both dyslexic and non-dyslexic people 
(Beacham & Szumko, 2005). The purpose of this 
empathy exercise is to highlight how it feels to be 
unable to decode written (or verbal) information 
quickly enough and the frustration, anxiety, and 
tension such a situation causes especially under test 
conditions. However, the main focus of the session 
continues to be on how TAs can create a more ‘en¬ 
abling’ and inclusive environment for all students 
rather than emphasizing individual learning prob¬ 
lems students might have, as TAs are not qualified to 
make a differential diagnosis of individual students’ 
needs. Before investigating features of a universal 
instructional design, the TAs are asked to complete 
a “learning styles questionnaire” based on the “In¬ 
dex of Learning Styles” (Felder & Silverman, n.d.) 
so they can reflect on their own preferences and the 
diversity within the group attending the session. TAs 
are facilitated to reflect on how their own learning 
preferences influence their assumptions and expec¬ 
tations of the way students might receive feedback, 
and also influence how they instruct. TAs are then 
shown a DVD (a video is also available) of students 
discussing their learning issues (Eaton Coull Learn¬ 
ing Group, 2003). 


After the screening of the DVD, the TAs dis¬ 
cuss the learning issues and characteristics of the stu¬ 
dents shown in the DVD. Then they work in small 
groups to develop strategies which would make their 
lesson content more accessible to diverse learning 
preferences, including students with a learning dis¬ 
ability. Each small group then presents its strategies 
to the whole group for further discussion and com¬ 
ment, so that the session participants can exchange 
ideas, support each other, and take this learning back 
to their respective classrooms. 

The program participants identified inclu¬ 
sive teaching strategies, such as giving an outline of 
what will be covered at the beginning of the session 
and summarising key points at the end; emphasizing 
(bold or underline) key words in written text and 
repeating key words during session; using graphs, 
charts, pictures, and models to support verbal and 
kinaesthetic activities; modulating voice; breaking 
up the session; and using humour appropriately. The 
session also provides a resource kit of information 
for teaching staff and where to go for further help. 
Online support is available in the form of the “In¬ 
clusive teaching for diverse learners” website which 
showcases inclusive teaching practices of some fac¬ 
ulty members at Monash (Monash University, n.d.). 
The website also includes advice from the Disability 
Liaison Unit at Monash regarding equity and dis¬ 
ability. 

Discussion 

Feedback from the TAs has been very positive so 
far; more than 95% of those who responded to the 
feedback survey (representing 76% program partici¬ 
pants) said they were ‘very satisfied’ or ‘quite satis¬ 
fied’ with the module, indicating a greater awareness 
of the importance of a multi-sensory approach to ac¬ 
commodate the different learning styles of their stu¬ 
dents. The methodology used to facilitate a shift in 
thinking is a combination of motivational interview¬ 
ing, solution-oriented counselling, and ontological 
coaching (Miller & Rollnick, 2002; O’Hanlon & 
Weiner-Davis, 1998; The Newfield Network, 1996). 
The techniques include using open-ended questions, 
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listening reflectively, challenging assumptions and 
expectations, and active learning strategies. As a re¬ 
sult, TAs have expressed a better understanding of 
inclusive teaching and its benefits to all students, 
thus removing the fear of having to provide indi¬ 
vidualized instruction for every student with a hid¬ 
den disability. In addition, TAs’ comments suggest 
that they have developed greater confidence when 
working with diverse learners who can be seen to 
add value to the classroom and not to be feared. A 
number of TAs stayed to discuss issues related to 
learning disabilities after the formal conclusion of 
the module. 

Anecdotal feedback from faculty members 
has also been positive. This is particularly reward¬ 
ing, since not everyone welcomed the introduction 
of a mandatory teaching development session for 
TAs, initiated by the Associate Dean responsible for 
teaching and learning in the Faculty. We became 
aware that some senior faculty members felt that 
their doctoral students should be exempt from the 
program, as there was very limited time to complete 
their doctoral research work. Apparently many pro¬ 
gram participants had mentioned to the senior fac¬ 
ulty members that the program was useful to them, 
and that recently the senior faculty members have 
shown more support for the program. However, fur¬ 
ther investigation is necessary to identify the level of 
support for the program among the faculty, and the 
impact this program may have had on TAs’ perfor¬ 
mance in class. 

In the early plans for the program, many 
stakeholders were of the view that the emphasis 
should be on communication issues related to lack of 
proficiency in the English language; most TAs in en¬ 
gineering were international students and many were 
from non-English speaking backgrounds. While the 
language difficulties and adjustment to different 
cultures are still an important part of the program, 
the interest generated during discussions of learning 
disabilities shows that there is a genuine need for its 
inclusion in the program. In order to create great¬ 
er awareness of learning disabilities, a program for 
tenured faculty should be considered. This step, of 
course, requires long-term commitment from more 
senior faculty members. 


Conclusion 

The paper outlines an approach that was taken to 
promote awareness of learning disabilities among 
those who have the opportunity for close contact 
with individual students, i.e., the TAs. The primary 
purpose of the approach was to create a more inclu¬ 
sive teaching and learning environment. The initial 
skepticism that was evident among TAs and some 
faculty members, with regards to the program and 
in particular the inclusion of discussions on learning 
disability, has appeared to have receded. The program 
has been conducted before the start of every semes¬ 
ter since its introduction at the beginning of 2007. 
There is now more acceptance of the teaching devel¬ 
opment program as a whole, and the component on 
learning disabilities embedded in one of the program 
modules. 
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